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BACKGROUND 



A critical problem facing education today, and one which vocational 
education can play a leading and prominent role in solving, deals with pro- 
viding a realistic educational program for youth with special needs. 

The necess ity for specially designed programs for youth with 
special needs has not been obvious to educators or such programs would 
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programs such as the MDTA programs for youth, Job Corps, youth 
services of the public employment service. Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and the Community Action Program, etc. , have been inaugurated. With 
this recognition has come the realization that we must have specially 
trained personnel to work with these youth. Teachers, counselors, 
administrators, and other supporting personnel with middle-class values 
and lacking understanding of the youth they are trying to serve are not 
able to operate at a maximal level of efficiency. Best intentions cannot 
be successful if personnel is not available to carry out the goals and ob- 
jectives set forth for these programs. 

Remedial programs need to be replaced with preventative programs. 
This responsibility must be and is being accepted by our public schools. 

The problem facing the educator is muitiphased. Included among these 
problems are finances, curriculum, and teachers. Recent Federal legis- 
lation should provide adequate stimulus and aid to overcome the financial 
problem. Problems related to curriculum and teachers can be resolved 
through research. 



PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of this research study was to develop a 
curriculum with the corresponding courses of study for a Master's 
degree program to prepare teachers to teach youth with special needs. 

In the process of developing the above curriculum and courses 
of study the following purposes were realized. These are enumerated 
In the papers which are included in the Appendix of this report. 

1. The characteristics of the youth with special needs 

2. The educational, psychological, and sociological needs of 
the youth with special needs 

3. The skills, knowledges, and understanding needed by 
teachers and other supporting personnel to work 
effectively with the youth with special needs 

4. Methods of teaching that will be effective with the youth 
with special needs 



5. Types of internship experiences that will he effective for teachers 
of the youth with special needs 

These findings are reflected in the curriculum and courses of study 
developed by the curriculum development committee. 

PROCEDURE 

In order to achieve die purposes of this study a multifaceted approach 
was used. First, a curriculum development committee was organized. The 
members of this committee are listed under die Acknowledgments section of 
this report. The function of this committee was to develop the curriculum 
and the corresponding courses of study. This committee was interdisciplinary 
in scope making it possible for the disciplines of sociology, social psychology, 
guidance, special education, vocational trade and industrial education, 
anthropology, and educational psychology to focus on the problem. 

To prepare necessary background for the development of the 
curriculum each committee member prepared a paper indicating the 
contribution his discipline could make to the preparation of teachers for 
youth with special needs. Practitioners were also invited to prepare 
papers focusing om (1) a description of the program developed for their 
students with special needs, (2) characteristics of the youth with special 
needs that constitute their student body, (3) the needs of these youth that 
must be met by the school, (4) personal characteristics that teachers 
of these youth must possess, and (5) the skills, knowledges, and under- 
standing needed by the teachers of these youth. These papers were pre- 
sented at two Colloquia to which the educational community was invited. 

To round out the background development of the committee, each 
member visited at least one program for the youth with special needs. 

Some members also visited conferences dealing with the youth with special 
needs. The purpose of these activities was to develop background and to 
weld the committee into a team capable of working harmoniously toward 
file objectives of the study. 

The committee then met periodically at the Rutgers campus to 
evaluate and refine the developmental work completed by each member 

/ 

The resulting curriculum and courses of study represent a 
synthesis of the interdisciplinary thinking regarding the problem of 
preparing teachers for the youth with special needs. The results of 
these efforts are recorded in a following section of this report. 



ASSUMPTIONS 



A number of assumptions were made upon which the curriculum was 
based. It was assumed that the candidate: (1) would hold fee baccalaureate 
plus teaching experience, (2) would be competent in the subject matter taught, 
(3) would desire to teach the disadvantaged, (4) generally would come from a 
middle-class culture. In addition, it was assumed that: (1) the term "youth 
with special needs’’ was an all inclusive term referring to youth who are 
sometimes called disadvantaged, culturally disadvantaged, socio-economicaliy 
handicapped, ef;c. , (2) that a greater portion of the youth wife special needs 
come from the *nner city (fee specific content of the courses of study reflects 
this assumption. However, the underlying concepts upon which this curriculum 
is based are germane to other populations. Institutions serving populations 
such as Mexican- American, fee migrant worker, fee American Indian, and 
those who constitute fee population of Appalachia can utilize the curriculum 
by relating specific applications feat are pertinent to the population in question). 

RESULTS 

The curriculum described in fee following pages is aimed at pre- 
paring teachers to work wife fee youth with special needs. The curriculum 
evolved out of the efforts of the curriculum development committee. Those 
studying the curriculum will notice that it has a progression and integrity 
of its own consistent with educational theory and current interdisciplinary 
thinking regarding the disadvantaged. An underlying premise upon which 
these efforts are based is feat vocational teachers, as well as academic 
teachers, have neither fee conceptual understandings of teaching the dis- 
advantaged nor do they have fee background and experiences to understand 
fee milieu in which these youth grow up, live, and survive. The proposed 
curriculum is designed to give the prospective trainee at the Master's 
level: 



1. An orientation period consisting of sensitizing experiences 
wife the populations feat are different from those with which 
the typical middle-class teacher would have direct contact. 

2. An understanding of the characteristics of fee urban poor. 

3. Basic sociological, pyschological, educational, anthropological, 
and literary concepts dealing with youth who come to school 
from the inner city. 

4. Direct experiences in understanding the culture of fee inner city. 

5. Conceptual learning consisting of basic concepts in psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology dealing wife urban society race 
relations and general interaction between man and society. 

Another facet of this conceptual phase is more directly 
psychological, dealing wife learning theory, psycho-social 
development, and measurement. 
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8. An integrating experience that is composed of selected educational 
processes such as teaching methodology, program development, 
curriculum development, and evaluation — with special emphasis 
on teaching the disadvantaged youth. 

7. A supervised teaching experience with a student population which 

is both culturally disadvantaged and educationally limited. 9 

8. A supervised work experience under the direction of a professional 

worker. The purpose of this aspect is to give the student an 
understanding of agency structure and agency programs dealing 
with the poor and the disadvantaged. 

9. A seminar type course that provides opportunity to integrate and 

relate issues that have grown out of the experiences of the 
curriculum, to the field of vocational education in general, and 
to the disadvantaged in particular. 

10. An opportunity: (1) to investigate a problem related to the dis- 
advantaged and to report this in a Master's Paper, or (2) to 
evaluate the total experiences received in the Master's program 
and to report this in an Evaluation Paper. Both of these 
activities will aid the individual to integrate the experiences 
and knowledge gained in the program and will enable him to 
apply them to his own professional improvement. 

To recapitulate, the curriculum is based on a progression from 
orientation to conceptualization and from experiencing to integration of 
experiences. It will be noted, as seen from the pictorial representation 
of the curriculum given below, that the student is always in the field when 
he is in the classroom. At the time he is in* the classroom he will be 
able to relate his learning to direct experiences, and he will be able to dis- 
cuss these experiences with professional people responsible for his learning. 0 

Furthermore, he will be introduced systematically, under direct supervision, 
to the culture of the disadvantaged. As his experiences and learnings 
evolve it is hoped that he will develop the kinds of attitudes as well as the 
kinds of skills which make him a master teacher for the youth with special 
needs. 



It should be noted that the efforts of the committee resulted in a 
curriculum which consists of cognitive courses and/Gr seminars and 
in held type experiences. Each of the field experiences is designed to 
provide the student with a definite type of orientation and involvement 
with the problems of the disadvantaged. The cognitive aspects of the 
curriculum are interdisciplinary in scope and require die involvement 
of an interdisciplinary team approach to their teaching. This is necessaiy 
because of the complexity of the problems of the disadvantaged. A complete 
understanding of the disadvantaged and their problems cannot be gained by 
utilizing an approach where each discipline, as an entity, focuses on the 
disadvantaged and then at some distant date an attempt made to integrate and 
combine contributions available from these disciplines. This curriculum is 
unique because of its great commitment to the interdisciplinary approach of 
studying the disadvantaged. 
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The curriculum, as it finally emerged, is appropriate for training 
all teachers who will work with the disadvantaged, youth. Its application is 
broad and extends beyond use for just the teacher of occupational level 
training programs. 

From an optimal point of view, the curriculum should be presented 
in die sequence and combinations shown on the schematic illustrated on the 
next page. The courses of study comprising the curriculum follow the 
schematic. 
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MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

’ ( . f ■ 

THE CURRICULUM 




ORIENTATION WORKSHOP 
(Three Credits) 

Workshop Descriptio n — The Orientation Workshop is a combination of practical 
experiences conducted in the environment of the disadvantaged along with 
opportunity for reading, viewing films and plays, and listening to records. 
These activities are designed to sensitize the student to the culture of the 
disadvantaged. Opportunity will be provided for the students to meet in 
small groups, under the direction of a workshop supervisor, to discuss 
their experiences, emotions, and attitudes. The model for such a workshop 
is anthropological in structure. 

Need for the Workshop — The workshop serves as an orientation course 
for the curriculum. A function of this course is to introduce and orient 
the student to the culture of the disadvantaged and to provide a self- 
exploratory experience in terms of personal reactions. The need for a 
reverse acculturative process is recognized as essential to the teaching 
of those from an alien culture and has often been stated as a need by 
teachers who work in disadvantaged settings. 

Objectives -— The orientation experience is based on the following objectives: 

1. To sensitize the student to an alien culture 

2. To explore personal attitudes in relation to this culture 

3. To understand and appreciate the life of the poor 

4. To break down stereotypic thinking about the poor 

5. To develop an appreciation of the variety of life among the poor 

6. To develop an appreciation of the resourcefulness of the poor 

7. To understand and appreciate the cultural gap between the middle 
class and the disadvantaged 

8. To narrow the cultural gap between the trainee and the disadvantaged 

9. To gain a direct insight of and experience with the structure of the 
life of the poor 

10. To provide background experience upon whicL appropriate learning* 
methods can be developed 

Procedure — It is suggested that the Orientation Workshop be offered on the 
time equivalency of a three-credit course for one semester, running for 
nine weeks. 

The workshop will be under the direct supervision of an anthropologist 
and a personal counselor (who may be a clinical psychologist, counseling 
psychologist, or psychiatrist). The student will live, read, and discuss the 
culture of poverty. 



The workshop supervisor will be responsible for identifying and estab- 
lishing the "living-in” experiences in which the students will become involved 
as described in Unit I. The student will be responsible for activities relating 
to his reading, viewing films and plays, and obtaining and listening to appropriate 
records. The discussion groups will be orga niz ed and conducted os an informal 
basis by the workshop supervisor. 

Units n, m, and IV are concomitant experiences rather than successive 

oajtoi iouuco • 

The purpose of this procedure is to have the student develop sensi- 
tivities and rapport with the culturally disenfranchised and indigenous 
community life. The contact should be with indigenous persons rather 
than with professional persons so tot experiences will be differentiated 
from later field and practicing experiences. 

COURSE OUTLINE 

Unit I. General Orientation 

Purpose : The first week of the Orientation Workshop will be utilized to give 
the student an overview of the curriculum and the workshop. 

A. The following are typical of the activities that will take place 
during the General Orientation; 

1. General introduction of staff and class members 

2. Overview of Curriculum— objectives, purposes, 
evaluation, anticipated outcomes, etc. 

3. Overview of Orientation Workshop — objectives, 
purposes, evaluation, anticipated outcomes, etc. 

4. Assignment of initial ”living-in” experience 

5. Explanation of responsibility for the Reading, Films, 

Records, ?u:.d Plays Unit 

6. Preparation;;! for the "living- in" experience 

Unit XL Experience in Living (8 weeks) 

Purpose : The Experience in Living unit is intended to provide opportunity 
for guided and supervised participation and observation of the world of die 
disadvantaged. This is in the nature of a Rill living experience, but is not 
intended to throw the trainee into a world that is alien and/or hostile. 

Rather, he will be placed in such a setting under the close supervision and 
watchful guidance of the faculty. 



Suggested Experiences 



Note: The settings for the experiences enumerated below are located in 
communities where the disadvantaged predominate. Involvement in one 
experience does not preclude involvement in the other experiences; indeed 
it is hoped that the trainee will participate in as many local experiences 
as possible. 
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ment, or other local dwelling 

B. Volunteer work with local churches, local mission societies, 
or other indigenous community improvement agencies 

C. Attendance at political meetings, rallies, etc. , so as to 
gain knowledge of the local political structure 

D. Attendance at community meetings, rallies, etc. 

E. Participant-observation of informal, local activities 
such as attendance at bowling alleys, local theaters, 
taverns, boys' clubs, church meetings, grange hall 
activities, etc. (informal activities will vary from 
community to community) 

F. Working as a clerk in retail stores, or engaging in the 
diverse commercial enterprises of the community on the 
indigenous level 

G. Knowledge of local police and juridicial activity through 
court attendance, police hearings, probation activities 

Unit m. Reading, Films, Records, Plays 

Purpose : The unit on reading, films, records,, and plays has as its primary 
purpose the development of a sensitivity and rapport with the disadvantaged, 

A. The readings are non-aeademiie in nature and the emphasis will 
be on fiction, personal experiences of the authors, and essays. 
The films, records, and plays will be of a similar nature. 

1. A suggested bibliography of readings, films, records, 

__ — — " and plays is attached, and should be used as a guide. 




Unit IV. Discussion 



Purpose : To provide opportunity for the students to discuss their feelings, 
emotions, and attitudes that emerge as a result of the "living-in" experiences 
and from the readings, films, records, and plays experienced. 

A. Twice a week the students in small groups will meet their 
professional supervisors — an anthropologist and a personal 
counselor. 

1. The supervisors majpbe supplemented in the discussions 

(discussions will be centered on student experiences, 
feelings, emotions, and attitudes that emerge as a 
result of the "living-in" experiences and the readings, 
films, records, and plays experienced) by indigenous 
surrogates defined as .persons residing in the community. 
These persons should be those who hold the community's 
trust and who act as guides, gate-keepers, and alter egos 
to the students. 

2. The nature of the discussion groups should be informal. 

3. The function of the supervisors, who will be the group 
discussion leaders, will be to act as clarifying agents of 
feelings, emotions, c'nd attitudes. The supervisors will 
help the student to develop an appreciation of the cultural 
dimensions of his expe rience as well as to clarify his 
personal attitudes. 

4. It is not intended that the student become a member of the 
disadvantaged group, but rather that he develop an under- 
standing and acceptance of his own adjustment difficulties 
to the world of the disadvantaged. 

5. Supervisors should be available to the students for personal 
consultation. 



Suggested bibliography 



A. Books 

1. Agee , James and Evans, W. Let Ue Now Praise Famous Men . 

Boston: Houghton- Mifflin, 1960. 

2. Baldwin, James. Notes of a Native Son . Boston: Beacon 

Press, 1955. 

3. . Nobody Knows My Name . New York: Dial Press, 1961. 

4. . The Fire Next Time. New York: Dial Press, 1963. 

5. . Going to Meet the Man. New York: Dial Press, 1965. 

6. Brown, Claude. Man-Child in the Promised Laal. New York: 

MacMillan Company, 1965. 

7. Caldwell, Erskine. Any of Caldwell’s novels dealing with poor 

southern whites, most particularly Tobacco Road , 

6. Caudill, Harry. Night Comes to the Cumberland. Boston: Little, Brown, 1963. 

9. Clark, Kenssth. Dark Ghetto, New York; Harper and Row, 1965. 

10. Davis, Sammy, Jr. Yes I Can. New York: Farrar, Straus, 1965. 

11. Ellison, Ralph. Invisible Man. New York: Random House, 1952. 

12. Gregory, Dick. Nigger . New York: E.P. Dutton, 1964. 

13. Griffin, J. Howard. Black Like Me. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin , 1961. 

14. Harrington, Michael. The Other America. New York: MacMillan 

Company, 1962. 

15. Killens, John. And Then We Heard the Thunder . New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. % 

16. La Fargo, Oliver. Any of La Farge's novels dealing with the 

American Indian, most particularly Laughing Boy . 

17. Lewis, Oscar. Five Families. New York: Basic Books, 1959. 

IS. . Children of Sanchez . New York: Random House, 1961. 

19. Steinbeck, John. All of Steinbeck's works dealing with the American 

poor, most particularly Grapes of Wrath , Tortilla Flats , 

Of Mice and Men . 

20. Wright, Richard. All of Wrlgjhfe novels dealing with die Negro, 

most particularly Native Son , 
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B. Plays 



1. 


Baldwin* James 


Blues for Mister Cfe&rlie 


2. 


Genet* i&ag} 


The Blacks 


3. 


Jones, Lefbi 


The Toilet 


4. 


Odets* Clifford 


Waiting for Lefiy 


5# 


Bice, Eisner 


JStrftet ScflBi 



Note: Ms ay plays are available in print, either as separate 
plays or as collections and analogies. 

C. Films 

Note: M&i^r of the following retem as ”fils& classics 51 hence failure to 
see them when they first appear does n&f mean that they are lost forever 
to the viewer. 



1. 


David and lisa 


9. 


One Potafo, Two 


2. 


The Forgotten Village 


10. 


The Pawnbroker 


3, 


The Grapes of Wrath 


U. 


The Pearl 


4. 


Home of the Brave 


12. 


The Quiet One 


5. 


The Leather Beys 


18. 


Sallah 


6, 


The Mark 


14. 


The Southerner 


7. 


Mornings for Jimmy 


IS. 


West Side Story 


8. 


Nothing but a Man 


18. 


The Wild Ones 



D. Reports 

1. Andersen* Marian 

He*fi Cot the Whole World in His Hands Victor LM-2032 

2. Bibb* Leon 

Oh Freedom and Other Spirituals T .Washington 701 

Tol* My Captain Vanguard 9058 

3. Dylan, Bob M 

Bob Dylan Columbia CL-17^9 
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4. Guthrie, Woody 

Ballads of Sacco said Vanzetti 
Dust Bowl Ballads 
Sing With Leadbelly 



Folkways 5485 
Folkways 2011 
Folkways 2483 



5. Holliday, Billie 

> Blues Are Brewin' 
Lady Sings the Blues 



Decca 8701 
Verve 8099 



6. Leadbelly *4 

Last Sessions 



Folkways 2941-2 



7. Robeson, Paul 
Spirituals 



Columbia ML-4105 



8. White, Josh 

Chain Gang Songs Elektra 158 

Empty Bed Blues Elektra 211 



Notes: 

1. To be comprehensive such a list would include such individuals as: 
Pete Seeger, John Jacob Niles, Odetta, Big Bill Broonzy, 
Brownie McGhee, Sister Rosetta Tnarpe, Sonny Terry, 

and Cisco Houston, 

2. Folkways Records includes in their catalogue, albums of 
regional folk music, and American Indian folk music, by 
tribe and/or by area. 

E. T, V. Documentaries 



1. Many TV documentaries have chronicled the pli$it of the poor. 
The faculty should be aware of such future programming. 
Requests can be made for loans of earlier documentaries from 
broadcasting sources. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED 
(Four Credits)* 



Course Description — This course Involves an analysis of the personal, educational, 
and vocational characteristics of the poor. Empirical information and theories on 
racial differences, prejudice, and attitude change are studied. The unique Tr *le of 
the Negro in American history as well as the present is traced us a model. Novels, 
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Need for the Course — Academic courses in the behavioral sciences usually do not 
„reat the issues of poverty nor do they systematically integrate their facts and 
theories with material from other social sciences. This course is an attempt to 
utilize the relevant aspects of social psychology for an understanding of the 
problems posed for society by the urban poor. Material from sociology, anthro- 
pology, history, and literature is integrated with that of psychology. 

Course Objectives- - The aJm of this seminar is to prepare vocational teachers 
of disadvantaged youth to teach more effectively. Subsidiary objectives include: 

1. To provide relevant information from social psychology and 

related disciplines so that the problems posed by the poor 
for society can be understood . 

2. To influence the attitudes of the teacher trainees so that their 
work will be marked by zeal and empathy 

3. To make meaningful the problems of poverty raised in other 
courses of the curriculum 

4. To provide a better understanding of the contemporary 

United States 

Procedure — The course in the Social Psychology of the Disadvantaged should 
be offered on the time equivalency of a four-credit course for one semester. 

It is recommended that the course be conducted on a combined lecture 
and seminar basis with specialists from other disciplines invited to participate 
as much as feasible. A social psychologist will be the instructor in charge of 
the coarse.,, Teachers from the following disciplines will participate in the units 
designated, below: 

Anthropology (Units 1, 2, 3) 

Sociology (Units 1,4,7) 

Education (Units 1,7) 

Civil Rights (Unit 7) 

History (Unit 8) 

Literature (Unit 9) 
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Because the Negro is a large element in most cities' poor, emphasis 
has been placed on this group as a model. Where minority groups such as 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans’, or Appalachian whites constitute a significant 
p^opcztion of the disadvantaged to be taught. Units 7,8, and parts of 9 can 
be changed to fit the particular need. 

• 

It is suggested that the course instructors be alert to the treatment 
of the problems of the poor by the mass media (TV, weeklies, and dailies) 
and by the arts (movies, plays, and novels). He then can use timely assign- 
ments which will make the course relevant for contemporary issues. 

* * 

COURSE OUTLINE 

* 

Unit I. The Characteristics of the Urban Poor; The Problem and Its 
Terminology 

Purpose: This unit is designed tQ acquaint the student with the psychological, 
educational, and vocational characteristics of disadvantaged youth. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Definitions of disadvantaged youth 

1. Functional failure to adapt 

2. Socio-economic class 

3. Family and neighborhood constellation 

4. Psychological characteristics 

B. Problems posed Gt society by large pockets of urban poor 

1. Family disruption 

2. Delinquency 

3. Drug addiction 

4. "Social dynamite" 

C. The role of education In dealing with disadvantaged youth 

1. Historical role of acculturation 

2. Contemporary approaches 

3. General education for general employment 

D. A critique of the concept of cultural deprivation as an explanatory 
concept for educational retardation 

Unit n. Racial and Ethnic Differences (General) 

Purpose : To analyze the problems posed when a "difference" is found in the 
measurement of psychological characteristics between races. 







Topics for Discussion 

% 

A. The anthropological approach 

X. The concept of race 

B. The biological approach 

1. Arguments for •* racial superiority’* 

a. Physical and physiological characteristics 

K Dofiifoflntt 
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C. The culturalargument 

1. Contributions to culture 

2. Level of development 

3. Refutation 

D. The evidence from scientific studies of intellectual and non- 
intellectual traits 

E. The role of environmental factors 

Unit m. Racial and Ethnic Differences in Measured Intelligence 

Purpose : To develop the points made in Unit n as they are applied to the 
specific problem of intellectual differences. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Measured differences in intelligence (the experimental 
literature related to the topic ife to be summarized) 

B. An analysis of the role of environmental factors 

1. Language 

2. Education 

3. Socio-economic class 

4. Speed 

C. The test instrument's role in producing differences 

D. The effect of changed environment on measured intelligence 
Unit IV. Racial Prejudice 

Purpose: To make the student aware that a central social issue, racial 
prejudice, can be studied as a socio-psychological process. This will 
enable him to understand the phenomenon in himself and others in the 
community. 
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Topics for Discussion 



A. Theories of racial prejudice 

1. Economic: historical emphasis 

(Exploitation theory) 

2. Urbanisation; socio-cultural emphasis 

(Mass culture and urban traits) 

3. Atmosphere: situational emphasis 

4. Frustration: psychodynamic emphasis 

(Reactions to frustration) 

5. Phenomenological emphasis 

(Man's perceptions and beliefs) 

6. Emphasis on earned reputation: group differences 
that provoke hostility 

33. The learning of prejudice 

C. The functional role played by prejudice in the life of the individual 

D. Stereotypes and prejudice 

E. The role of the school 

UnitV. Attitudes and Opinions: Their Measurement and Change 

* 

Purpose ; To make the student aware of the dynamic qualities of attitudinal 
systems and the conditions under which changes occur. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. The psychological structure of attitude 

1. Direction 

2. Degree 

3. Intensity 

4. Salience 

B. The development of attitude 

C. Changing attitude 

1. Interpersonal contact in 

a. Military 

b. Housing 

c. School desegregation 

Note: The students' experiences in the program will be discussed 
in terms of the above. 
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Unit VI. Relationship Between Attitudinal Patterns and Personality 

Purgose. To sh ow the relationship between belief systems and the personality 
structure of the believer. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. The generality of prejudice 

V 

B. The relationship between personality factors and generalized 
ethnocentricity 

C. The authoritarian personality 
Unit VII. Negro Reaction to Prejudice 

■* 4 

Purpose: To analy ze the way in which contemporary minority groups respond to 
prejudice so that the wide range of adjustment visible m the behavior of Negroes 
is made understandable. 



Topics for Discussion 

A. The emergence of various viewpoints and leaders in the Negro’s 
movement toward equality is analyzed by reading and writing 
two book reports on current issues. 

Unit vm. The Nr to in the United States; The Historical Background 

« 

Purpose : To develop an understanding of the historical roots of current 
rroblems, the Negro’s role in American history is treated in detail. 

Topics for Discussion 



A. Slavery 
B The Civil War 
Reconstruction 

D. The Post-Reconstruction Period 
£. Contemporary Issues 
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Unit 3X. Reading in the Literature of the Poor 

Purpose : To make understandable the lives of the poor in flesh and blood 
characterization. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Headings from literature dealing with die poor will be assigned 

£ — i 

XVI ICViCW, 

B. The student is to write two book reviews. Two different authors 
from the Suggested Reading List given for Unit DC are to be used. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 

Unit t The Characteristics of the Urban Poor: The Problem and Its Terminology 

1. Clark, K.B. ’’i^iash of Cultures in the Cla8sroom f ,, Integrated Educa tion. 

1863, VoL 1, No. 4, pages 7-14. 

2. Cleft, V. A. ’’Factors Relating to the Education of Culturally Deprived 

Negro Youth,” Educationa l Theory. 1364- VoL 14. nacres . 

— ' * '* C 0 * W 

3. Deutsch, M. ’’Minority Group and Class Status as Related to Social 

and Personality Factors in Scholastic Achievement/' Social and 
Applied Anthropological Monograph. 1960, Voi. 2. 

4. Havighurst, R. J. ”Who Are the Socially Disadvantaged?” Journal 

of Negro Education . 1964, Vol. 33, pages 210-218. 

5. lenders, J. ’’The Responsibilities of Teachers and School Admin- 

istration,” Journal of Negro Education. 1964, Vol. 33, pages 318-332. 

6. Lipton, A. ’’Cultural Deprivation,” Journal of Educational 

Sociology . 1962, Vol. 36, pages 17-19. 

7. Mackler, B. and Gidding, M. G. ’’Cultural Deprivation; A Study 

in Mythology,” Teachers College Record . 1966, Vol. 66, 
pages 608-613. 

8. National Education Association. Education and The Disadvantaged 

American. Report of the Educational Policies Commission, 1962. 

9. Perry, J. ’’The Preparation of Disadvantaged Youth for Employment 

and Civic Responsibilities,” Journal of Negro Education . 1964, 

Vol. 33, pages 275-281. 

10. ReisSman, "Cultural Styles of the Disadvantaged," Integrated 

Education. 1863, Vol. 1, pages 9-15. 

11. Wolf, E, P, and Wolf, L. "Sociological Perspective on the Education 

of the Culturally Deprived Children,” School Review . 1962, 

Voi. 70, pages 373-387. 

Supplementary Readings 

12. Clark, K. B. Dark Ghetto . New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1965. 

13. Passow, A. E, (ed. > Education in Depressed Areas. New York: Teachers 

College Bureau of Publications, 1963. 

14. Sexton, P. Education and Income . New York: Viking Press, 1961. 
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Unit H. Racial and Ethnic Differences (Grneral) 



1. Klineberg, 0. Social Psychology . (2nd. ecL ) New York: Henry Holt, 
1954, pages 291-327. 

Supplementary Readings 

2 Klineberg, 0. Race Differences. New York: Harper & Bro th ers . 1935 

3. Pettigrew, T. F. A Profile of. the American Negro . New York: D, Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. , 1964, pages 59-159. 

Unit m. Racial and Ethnic Differences in Measured Intelligence 

1. Brown, F. "An Experimental and Critical Study of the Intelligence 

of Negro and White Kindergarten Children,” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology 1944, Voi. 65, pages 161-175. 

2. Dreger, R. M. , and Miller, K.S. "Cooperative Psychological Studies 

of Negroes and Whites in the U. S. ," Psychological Bulletin , 

1960, Vol. 57, pages 361-402. 

3. Deutsch, M. and Brown, B. "Social Influences in Negro-White 

Intelligence Differences , " Journal of Social Issues , 1 964, 

Vol. 20, pages 24-36. 

4. Els, K. , et ai. Intelligence and Cultural Differences . Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1951, pages L-57. 

5. Jackson, E.R. "The Impact of Environment on Racial Achievement, " 

Journal of Human Relations, 1958, Vol. 6, pages 47-53. 

* 

f 

6. Lee, E. S. "Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration," American 

Sociological Review . 1951, Vol. 16, pages 227-233. 

7. McCord, W.M. and Demerath, N.J. "Negro vs. White Intelligence: 

A Continuing Controversy," Harvard Educational Review , 1958, 

Voi. 28, pages 120-135. 

8. McQueen, R. and Chum, B. "The Intelligence and Educational 

Achievement of a Matched Sample of White and Negro Students," 
S chool and Society , 1960, Vol. 88, pages 327-329. 
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9. Osborn, R.T. "Racial Differences in Mental Growth and School 
Achievement: A Longitudinal Study," Psychological Reports . 

1960, Vol, 7, pages 233-239. 

10. Pasamanick, B. and Knoblock, K. "Early Language Behavior In 

Negro Children and the Testing of Intelligence," Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology , 1955, Vol. 50, pages 401-402. 

11. Plotkin, L. "Racial Differences in Intelligence," American 

Psychologist ,. 1959, Vol. 49; pages 526-527. 

12. Rohrer, J.H. "The Test Intelligence of Osage Indians," 

Journal of Social Psychology . 1942, Vol. 16, pages 99-105. 

13. Sherman, M, and Key, C.B. "The Intelligence of Isolated Mountain 

Children," Child Development , 1932, Vol f 3, pages 279-290. 

Supplementary Readings 

14. Haggard, C.A. "Social Status and Intelligence; An Experimental 

Study of Certain Cultural Determinants of Measured Intelligence," 
Genetic Psychology Monograph , 1954, Vol. 49, pages 141-186. 

15. Hunt, W.A. "Negro- White Differences in Intelligence in World 

War H — A Note of Caution," Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology . 1947, Vol. 42, pages 254-255. 

16. Klineberg, O. Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 

17. Characteristics of the American Negro . New York: 

Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1944. 

18. Machover, S. "Cultural and Racial Variations in Patterns of 

Intellect," Teachers College Contributions to Education. 

#875 . 1943. 

19. Tumin, M.M. (ed.). Race and Intelligence. New York: Anti- 

Defamation League, 1963, 
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Unit IV. Racial and Ethnic Prejudice 



1. Albert, G, The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge, Mass,: Addison- 
Wesley Publishers, 1954, pages 3-81, 189-205, 206-220, 243-260. 

2„ Clark- &.B. Prejudice and Your Child . Boston: Beacon Press, 1963, 
pages 17-94, 

3c Krech, D. and Crutchfield, R. S. Theo ries and Problems of social 

Psychology . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1948, pages 443-531. 

Supplementary Readings 

4. Dollard, J. Caste and Class in a Southern Town . New Haven, Conn.: 

Yale University Press, 1937. 

5. Marrow, A.J. Changing Patterns of Prejudice. Philadelphia: Chilton 

Books, 1962. 

6. Montagu, A. M. F. Man’s Most Dangerous Myth . New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1945* 

Unit V. Attitudes and Opinions: Their Measurement and Change 

i 

1. Alsop, S. and Quayle, O. "What Northerners Really Think of Negroes," 

Saturday Evening Post, 1963, Vol. 238, pages 17-21* 

2. Deutsch, M. and Collins, M.E. "The Effect of Public Policy in 

Housing Projects Upon Interracial Attitudes," Readings' in 
Social Psychology . (3rd ed. , edited by Maccoby, E. E. , 

Newcomb, T.M. , and Hartley, E. L.). New York: Henry 
Holt, 1953* pages 612-623. 

3. Hartley, E. L. "Development of Attitude Toward Negroes," 

Readings in Social Psychology , (2nd ed. , edited by Newcomb, T.M. , 
and Hartley, E. L. ). New York: Henry Holt, 1952, pages 491-501. 

4. and Hartley, R. E. Fundamentals of Social Psychology . 

Mew York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pages 651-740. 

5. Hyman, H. H. and Sheatsley, P.B. "Attitudes Toward Desegregation," 

Scientific American, 1956, Vol. 195, pages 35-39. 

6 Katz, D. and Braly, K. W. Verbal Stereotypes and Racial Prejudice 

in Readings in Social Psychology . (3rd ed. , edited by Maccoby, E.E. , 
Newcomb, T.M. , and Hartley, E. L. >. New York: Henry Holt, 

1958, pages 40-47. 



7. Krech, D. and Crutchfield, R.S. Theory and Problems of Social 

Psychology . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1948, pages 149-273. 

8. MacKenzfe, B. "The Importance of Contact in Determining Attitude 

Toward Negroes, " Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 

1948, Vol. 43, pages 417-441. 

9. "How Whites Feel About Negroes: A Painful American Dilemma, " 

McrtuetuoioV O/t 1QAQ Y7/\l CtO no^c 4A -C7 

J T Vft* V« } « • 

10. Starr, S,A. , Williams, R.M. , and Stouffer, S.A. "Negro Infantry 

Platoons in White Companies," Readings in Social Psychology, 

(3rd ed. , edited by Maccohy, E. E. , Newcomb, T.M. , and 
Hartley, E. L<), New York: Henry Holt, 1958, pages 598-602. 

11. Stember, C. H. Education and Attitude Change: The "Effect of 

Schooling on Prejudice Against Minority Groups . New York: 

American Jewish Congress, Institute of Human Relations, 1961. 

Supplementary Readings 

i 

12. Banks, W. R. "Changing Attitudes Toward the Negro in the U.S. ," 

Journal of Negro Education, 1961, Vol. 30, pages 87-93. 



13. Boas, F. Race and Democratic Society . Locust Valley, N. Y. s 

, J. J. Augustin Publishing Co. , 1945. 

14. Klineberg, O. Social Psychology (2nd ed.). New York: Henry 

Holt, 1954. 



15. Lindzey, G. (ed.) Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. H. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesiey, 1954, pages 1021-1082. 

16. Rose, A. M. Studies in Reduction of Prejudice (2nd ed. ). Chicago: 

American Council on Race Relations, 1946. 

Unit VI. Relationship Between Attitudinal Patterns and Personality 

1. Adorno, T.W. , et al. The Authoritarian Personality. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1950, pages 971-976. % 

t 

2. Bettelheim, B. and Janowitz, M. Dynamics of Prejudice . New York: 

Harper and Row Publishers, 1950, pages 7-31. 
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3, Himmelhock, J. ’’Tolerance and Personality Needs; A Study of the 

Liberalisation of Ethnic Attitudes Among Minority Group College 
Students,’’ American Sociological Review «, 1950, Vol. 15, pages 79-88. 

4, Milner, E. "Some Hypotheses Concerning the Influence of Segregation 

on Negro Personality Development, 11 Psychiatry, 1953, Vol. 16, 
pages 291-297. 
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South, ” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952 , 

Vol. 47, pages 105-108. 

6. Smith, C.W. and Protho, J.W. ’’Ethnic Differences in Authoritarian 
Personality,’’ Social Forces , 1957, Vol. 35, pages 334-338. 

Unit VH. Negro Reaction to Prejudice 

t 

Note: The student is to write two book reviews from the following: 

U Brink, W. and Harris, L. The Negro Revolution in America. 

New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964; 

* 

2. Bums, W. H. The Voices of Negro Protest in America. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1963. 

3. Clark, K.B. (ed.). The Negro Protest: James Baldwin, Malcolm X 

and Martin Luther King Talk with K. B. Clark . Boston: . Beacon 
Press, 1963. 



4. 



. Dark Ghetto. New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1965. 



5. Killens, J.O. Black Man’s Burden. New York: Trident Press, 1965. 

6. Lincoln; C.E. The Black Muslims in America . Boston: Beacon 

Press, 1961. 

7. Lomax, L. E. The Negro Revolt. New York: Harper and Row 

Publishers, 1962. 

8. Silberman, L. E. Crisis in Black and White . New York: Random 

House, 1964. 

Unit VUI, The Negro in the United States: The Historical T ground of Con- 
temporary Problems 

A. General History 

1. Franklin, J.H. From Slavery to Freedom (2nd ed). New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1965. 
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2. Tannenbaum , F. Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 

Supplementary Readings 

3. Aptheker, H. The Negro People in America . New York: International 

Publications, 1946. 

4. Frazier, £• F. The Negro in the United States. New York: The 

MacMillan Company, 1957. 

5. Herskoviiz, M.J. The Myth of the Negro Past . Boston: Beacon 

Press, 1958. 

6. Myrdal, G, Ab American Dilemma . New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1944. 

7. Redding, J. S. They Came in Chains . New York: J. B. Lippincott 

Company, 1950. 

B, Slavery 

8. Aptheker, H. American Negro Slave Revolts . New York: International 

Publications, 1963. 

9. Botkin, B. lay My Burden Bown—A Folk History of Slavery . Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

10. Davidson, B. Black Mo t her: The Years of the African Slave Trade; 

Boston: Little, Brown Publishers, 1981. 

11. Elkins, S. Slavery . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 

12. Siampp, K. m. The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum 

South. New York: Alfred A.^Knopf, 1956. 

C. Reconstruction and Post-Reconstruction 

# 

13. Franklin, J. H. Reconstruction After the Civil War. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. 

Woodward, C. V. The Strange Career of Jim Crow. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1957. 
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15. Du Bois, W. E. B. Black Reconstruction in America, 1860-1880 . 

New York; Meridian Books, 196$, 

16. Skentoa, J,P. The Reconstruction: A Documentary History of the 

Mjpir YOrlii pii rn o t n^ 

17. Wharton, V, L. The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890. Chapel 

Rill, N. C.: University of North Carolina, 1947. 

18. Woodward, C.V. Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel. New York: The 

MacMillan Company, 1938. 

Unit Hi. Headings in Literature of the Poor 

Note: The student is to write two book reviews. Two different authors from the 
following list are to be used. 

1. Baldwin, James. Notes of a Native Son . Boston: Beacon Press , 1955. 

2. . Nobody Knows My Name . New York: Dial Press, 1961. 

3. . Another Country. New York: Dial Press, 1962. 

4. . The Fire Next Time . New York: Dial Press, 1963. 

5. . Blues for Mr. Charlie . New York: Dial Press, 1964. 

6. Ellison, R. The Invisible Man. New York: New American Library, 1964. 

7. Gold, M. Jews Without Money . New York: Liver ight, 1935. 

8. Gregory, R. Nigger. New York: E, P. Dutton, 1984. 

9. Ki liens, J. O. Youngblood . New York: Dial Press, 1954. 

10. . And Then We Heard the Thunder . New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1962. 

11. Lewis, O. Children of Sanchez . New York: Random House, 1961. 

12. Marshall, P. Brown Girl, Brownstones. New York: Random House, 1959. 
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Wright, R. Native Son , N sw York: Groseet, 1940. 

Black Boy . New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1963. 

• Lawd Today . Chicago: Walker and Co, , 1963. 



SEMINAR IN URBAN SOCIETY 
(Four Credits) 



Seminar Description — This seminar deals with urban social organization, 
stratification, and change; the organizational context of work and industry; 
the culture of youth; with racism, racial conflict, and tension; with deviancy 
and conformity; and with the social system of community life. 

Need for the Seminar — The assumption is made that the quality of vocational/ 
technical instruction, as well as other pertinent goals, can be increased or 
attained by providing teachers and other related educational personnel with 
systematic knowledge and appreciation of the irrealities and realities of the 
American societal system. Teachers of adolescents and young adults, in 
particular, must be made aware with all bluntness of the practices and the 
system of contemporary American societal life. All of the other elements 
or components of the proposed curriculum must ultimately*' make sense 
within this context. This crucial need applies specifically to each of the six 
unit components of this course of study. 

Seminar Objectives — All aims of the course have three essential dimensions: 
a deliberate and shameless disenchantment of the teacher trainee with the 
myths of American society; a general input-type of cognitive and normative 
acquisition of an awareness and consciousness of American society by teacher 
trainees; and a delivery-type mechanism and body of relevant materials that 
can be innovativeiy transmitted to youth taught by the transformed teachers. 
Specific aims are indicated by the following questions: 

1. What are the ways that the members of American society really 
behave? 

2. What are the ideologies, goals, and values (actual and professed) 
which members of American society hold ? 

3. What are the main social structures into which members of 
American society organize themselves, and what are the natures 
of the connections between such structures and their consequences ? 

4. What are the principal agents, agencies, and channels of change 
among the members of American society ? 

5. What are the persistent and recurrent problems or failures of the 

members of American society? 

6. What models or patterns of deviance and conformity do we observe 

among the members of American society? 



Procedure — The Seminar in Urban Sociology will be offered on a time equivalency 
of a four 'Credit course for one semester. It is recommended that this seminar 
be interdisciplinary in form and content. It is also strongly recommended that 
the instructor in charge be a sociologist interested in theory and/or urban 
problems; he should utilize representatives from the other behavioral sciences 
(e. g. , anthropology, .economics, geography, history, political science, and 
social psychology) as well as representatives from literature, the arts, and 
philosophy. Discussion, dialogue and conversation, should be the heart of 
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me dynamics ox me seminar; coupled wun siraiegic lectures, guided reading 
and supervised small- group thinking periods, films, and field visits as con- 
ducted under the Orientation Workshop. Nor can the seminar be successful 
without genuine output by the teacher trainees into adventurous explorations 
of the wealth of the suggested reading materials. Evaluation should not be of the 
traditional type. It should be based upon a terminal personal conference with 
the seminar director, and possibly the submission of a written critique of the 
Seminar and the Orientation Workshop as they relate to the edu ational system, 
learning, and vocational-technical programs in contemporary American society. 



COURSE OUTLINE 
Unit I. The Nature of Society 

Purpose : The purpose of this unit is to provide the student with an analytical 
tool useful for the objective and accurate understanding of the contemporary 
group life of man. It will provide a set of concepts and propositions about 
associative life, and an introductory application of them to the major processes, 
structures, and dynamic conditions of contemporary American society. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. The Approach: Society, sociology, and social systems analysis 

B. Social power, tension, and conflict: Processes and structures 

C. Stratification: The legitimacy and *llegitimaey of inequality 

1. Topdog and underdog 

D. Ideology 

1. Sources 

2. Causes - 

3. Functions 

E. Social movements and social change 

1. Dissent 

2. Conformity 
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Unit n. Urbanism As a Way of Life 



Purpose : The purpose of this unit is to provide the student with a "case” for the 
analysis and interpretation of the social processes, structures, and consequences 
of associative life in urban and nonurban community systems. 

A. The urban community: structure and processes 

1. Ecological and demographic correlates 

2. Rural and urban social systems 

B. Urbanization and industrialization 

1. The metropolitan region 

C. Slum and suburb communities 

D. The city: the transformation of power 

1. Problems 

2. Prospects ^ 

\ 

Unit m. Racism: Tension, Conflict, and Power Relations 

Purpose : The purpose of this unit is to provide the student with knowledge about, 
and understanding of the tensions and conflicts, especially in urban areas and 
educational systems, arising out of intergroup contacts and relations. Attention 
will be given especially to racial, religious, and ethnic group processes. The 
structure, process, costs, and consequences of the American system of racism 
will be emphasized. 

A. The nature of the problem: intergroup relations 

1. Prejudice, discrimination, and segregation — an 
American system 

B. Causes of the problem 

1. Inferiority and superiority 

• 

C. Functions of the problem 

1. Superordination and subordination 

* 

D. Consequences of the problem 

1. Educational 

2. Economic 

3. PoUtical 

4. Psychological 

5. Moral 

6. Social 
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Unit IV. The World oi Youth 

Purpose : The purpose of this unit is to provide the student with knowledge about 
and insist into the social worlds of adolescents and young adults. Emphasis 
will be placed upon both conformity and deviancy within community (urban and 
nonurban) settings, educational systems, and in the world of work. 

A. Socialization, *ro*e and reference group theory , 

B. Social mobility and inter generational conflict 

C. Colonialism, authority, conformity, and dissent 

D. Sex, agression, and violence 

E. Education and miseducation 

F* The labor market 

1. Powerlessuess of youth 

UnitV. Complex Organizations: Bureaucracy and Institutional Systems ; 

Social Control and Decision-Making 

Purpose : The purpose of tills unit is to provide tho student with knowledge 
about the organization and functions of work in our ii ’w stria! and urban 
society. The structural contexts of work, and the principles underlying 
tiie processes of conflict within community settings will be stressed. The 
ramifications of variables of youth, minority status, and education for work 
and leisure will be explored. 

A. The world of work 

1. Authority and discipline 

2. Myths and reality 

B. The labor market and the work force 

C. Unions and management 

D. Education and job 

E. Work and leisure 
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Unit VI. Social Change: Equilibrium and Disequilibrium 

Purpose: The purpose of this unit is to enhance the student's insight into the 
dynamics of societal alteration and transformation. The goals, agents, 
vehicles, functions, and consequences of social change will be examined, with 
special attention being given to the practices and the system of education in 
contemporary American society. < 

A. The status quo 

1. Ideology and utopia 

B. Reform, rebellion, and revolution - 

C. Who" gets what, when, and how? 

D. Power and powerlessness: the poor ’ 

E. Deviance and pathology 
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FIELD EXPERIENCE 
(Four Credits) 

Description — The Field Experience provides the students with an opportunity to 
observe and participate in a variety of professional settings involving disadvan- 
taged populations. The student will be placed in public and private organizations 
and agencies having the responsibility for employment, community service, and 
welfare. 

Need for the Course — The Field Experience will provide the opportunity for the 
student to enlarge upon his orientation experiences and to integrate concepts 
learned in the Seminars in Urban Society and The Social Psychology of the 
Disadvantaged with the real problems faced by the social agencies and their 
clients. The Field Experience jvili enable the student to study the process 
of professional intervention and its effects upon minority group problems. 

Only through such an opportunity will it be possible for the student to become 
directly aware of the variety and magnitude of the problems of the disadvantaged 
and the effects of professional intervention. 

Objectives — The Field Experience aims to provide insights and skills different 
from those of the Orientation Workshop and the Educational Practicum. These 
goals are enumerated below? 

1. To provide the student with a knowledge and awareness of the helping 
agencies that exist, their philosophies, techniques, and their success 
or lack of it 

2. To provide the student with an understanding of how the disadvantaged 

get jobs and the effects on them of their failure to get jobs 

3. To gain an understanding of community action programs and 
processes 

4. To provide the student with an understanding of programs provided 
and supported at different levels by Federal, state, and local 
governments (as well as private institutions and volunteer groups), 
and the interactions and opportunities fostered by these sources 

5. To provide the student opportunity to apply and validate the concepts 
acquired in the Seminars in Urban Society and The Social Psychology 
of the Disadvantaged 

6. To provide a setting in which die student will be able to learn some- 
thing about himself when confronted by fee problems of fee disad- 
vantaged, and as related to the notion of the helping hand 

7. To develop knowledge of fee processes used to interview and place 
people into semiskilled and unskilled jobs 

8. To gain insight into fee needs of industry, fee kinds of jobs available 
for those with limited skills, fee training and education needed for such 
jobs, the personality traits needed by those employed in such jobs, etc. 

9. To gain knowledge of fee various private and public programs available 
to help the disadvantaged 
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Procedure — It is suggested that the Field Experience course be offered on the 
time equivalency of a four-credit course for one semester. This course will 
run concurrently with the Seminars in Urban Society and The Social Psychology 
"of the Disadvantaged. It will have to be scheduled so as to enable all three 
offerings to be tfiien during the same semester. 

Each student will be placed in two agencies during the Field Experience 
course. Every student will be placed in a personnel office of an industrial ^ 

•s . 

concern that employs large numbers of persons in semiskilled and unskilled 
jobs. The second experience will be selected from among community, social, 
and welfare agencies. 

I 

Field coordinators, under the direction of a field experience supervisor, 
will be responsible for placement and guidance of the student. Students will 
meet with the field coordinators once a week to discuss common and unique 
experiences and to relate these experiences td concepts learned in the seminars. 

, To facilitate placement procedures the class may be divided into two 
groups — one group in an industrial setting and the other in an agency setting. 

At the midpoints in the semester the groups will rotate their area of emphasis. 
Thus, the order of Units given below do not have chronological implications. 

COURSE OUTLINE 
Unit I. The Industrial Setting 

Purpose ; The personnel ctepartmeni of an industrial setting has been particularly 
chosen and singled out because the program is ultimately aimed at producing 
teachers who will prepare disadvantaged youth for the world of work. Such 
preparation for the world of work will only be meaningful if youth so prepared 
can then enter the world of work. In the majority of the cases, entrance to the 
world of work will come through such personnel offices as these students will 
be attached to in their JField Experience. Thus, in the process of teaching 
students, the teacher can have an awareness of the techniques by which students 
obtain jobs and the nature of the work and working conditions on those jobs. 

In this way ; their teaching can be more .appropriately tailored to the situation 
which will be encountered. 

Suggested Establishments 

A. Manufacturing industries 

B. Service industries 

1. Food and beverage preparation 

2. Lodging and related services 

3. Amusement and recreation 
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C. Occupations in processing occupations 

1. Food, tobacco, paper, petroleum, coal, chemicals, plastics, 
synthetics, rubber, paint, wood, wood products, stone, clay; 
leather, and textile products 

D. Transportation occupations 

£ji rouivagiug ouiu uiabci iaxo iiauuuug 

F. Distribution and sales 

J « 

Anticipated Outcomes — Students placed in such situations will observe the process 
of induction of employees into semiskilled and unskilled jobs. They will (a) meet 
and interact with applicants, (b) see, use, and interpret application forme, (c) 
observe people working in semiskilled and unskilled jobs and acquire knowledge 
of the demands of such jobs, (d) gain knowledge of the testing programs used by 
industry in the selection of employees, (e) gain knowledge of union and labor 
organization grievance processes, and (f) they may see nonobjective bases 
used in the selection of employees. 

Unit n. Community, Social, and Welfare Agencies 

Purpose : The teacher of the disadvantaged will rlso be confronted, through the 
students, by a variety of personal and family problems concerning social needs, 
financial needs, and the like. To deal with this the teacher must also function 
as a coordinator of community services. It is necessary that he be aware of the 
community services that exist, the manner in which one obtains these services or 
takes advantage of them, the nature of the services rendered, and the likely 
outcome in order to be able to function in a coordinating capacity. In addition, 
seminars in the Social Psychology of the Disadvantaged and Urban Society 
have attempted to identify the problems that exist, their bases and their 
dynamics. In order that the student be confronted with these problems first- 
hand and see evidence of their dynamics, their bases, and the effects of 
intervention on their outcomes, the community experience aspect of the 
program is absolutely essential. 

Suggested Agencies 

A. Division of Employment Security — The students will be expected 
to participate in the tasks of this agency, to interview candidates, 
review job applications, classify jobs, and be aware of the outcomes 
of attempted placements and recommendations. This agency, in 
particular, is utilized frequently by individuals seeking semiskilled 
and unbilled jobs. 
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B. Welfare Departments — Students will be ascigned to participate in the 

activities of city or state welfare departments. This would entail 
consideration of applications, interviewing applicants, and following 
up problems associated with failure to receive welfare. 

C. Programs Funded Under the Economic Opportunity Act — This includes 
Community Action Programs, Job Coips, VISTA and other such 
sponsored programs. The student will engage in participation and 
observation of Federally sponsored community programs wksre such 
are available, interact with the clientele for whom they provide services, 
ai observe the effects of such services that are provided. 

D. Privately Financed Volunteer Programs — Programs that are referred 
to include such programs as The Tord Foundation grant projects. 

Again the student will participate and observe the management of 
these programs, the clientele served, and the effects of the services 
rendered. 

E. Public Health Agencies — Students will be assigned to hospitals, clinics, 
emergency wards, and other public health facilities for which remuner- 
ation is not required for services rendered. Individuals will participate 
as far as possible and observe the clientele serviced and the effects of 
the services provided, both in terms of their adequacy and inadequacy. 

F. Recreational Facilities in Slum Areas — This includes playgrounds, 
community centers, parks, and other play and athletic facilities 
that have been provided for the community. Individuals will 
participate on an informal basis, observe the individuals, and 
observe interactions taking place at such community centers. 

Unit m. Seminar 

Purpose : The purpose of the seminar aspect of the Field Experience course is 
to discuss issues of common concern. 

N Suggested Activities 

A. Once weekly the students will meet with the field experience 
supervisor and the field coordinators to discuss problems, 
critical incidents, , unusual happenings, etc. , that arise out 
of their field experiences. The following are given as typical 
examples of topics tl at might arise out of the seminar phase 
of the Field Experience: 

1. Establishing rapport with clients 

2. Determining reasons why those attempting to aid the 
disadvantaged are often rejected 



3. Factors that leac to the disadvantaged resenting and/or 
attempting to exploit the helping hand 

4. Methods of selling oneself to the disadvantaged 

5. Inadequacies, fears, prejudices, and misconceptions felt uy 
the student when working with the disadvantaged 

6. The responsibility of the disadvantaged for his own eoiidition 

7. The adequacy of society’s attempt to fulfill its responsibility 

fA 44% a aI f 
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8. Evaluation of training at the unskilled and semiskilled level to 
provide a permanent solution for the problems of the disadvantaged 

9. Industry's responsibility in solving the problems of the disadvantaged 

10. Feasibility of the poor participating in the administration of 

programs aimed at helping the poor 

Note: The field coordinator will serve primarily as a model for those students 
in his charge. Insofar as he is exemplary in his functioning as a field coordin- 
ator, students will learn through contact with him how such a coordinator can 
function effectively. Specifically, the field coordinator must be a resource man, 
a contact man, a teacher, and a counselor. As a resource man he is aware 
of opportunities that exist, the agencies and the services* they provide. As a 
contact man he is able to place the student in the agencies by having acquaintance 
with the appropriate persons and having gained their confidence through prior 
contacts. As a teacher the coordinator must attempt as much as possible to 
structure the learning experience of the student and familiarize him with basic 
principles and sources of information appropriate to his experience. As a coun- 
selor the field coordinator must help the student work out personal problems 
that may have been created from this experience. 
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SEMINAR IN LEARNING, DEVELOPMENT, 

AND MEASUREMENT * 

(Four Credits) 

Seminar Description — An introduction tc tn© basic theories and concepts of 
ihe psychology of learning, hui in development, and educational psychological 
tests, measurement, and evaluation with application of these basic theories 
and concepts to existing learning problems prevalent among culturally dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Need for the Seminar — In order to teach culturally disadvantaged youth, one 
must understand their basic learning problems. Such problems stem from 
learning experiences and particular aspects of development which are common 
in a disadvantaged environment; furthermore, these problems have definite 
implications for testing and measurement with this population. In order to 
understand the particular learning problems of the disadvantaged, students 
have a need to know the basic concepts of learning, develcpment, ard measure- 
ment which help to understand the dynamics of a specific population. There- 
fore, the students have the following specific needs: 

1. To be exposed to some of the concepts which have evolved from 
the learning laboratory of the psychologists 

2. To be exposed to some of- the basic* teachings in the field of human 
development 

3. To be exposed to some basic concepts of human measurement 

4. To be aware of the specific learning problems of the disadvantaged 

5. To be able to apply the concepts of learning, development, and 

measurement to the specific learning problems of 'the 
disadvantaged in order to gain insight into these problems 
and be better prepared to cope with them 

Seminar Objectives — The Seminar in Learning, Development, and Measurement . 
will be directed toward the following objectives: 

1. To provide tke student with knowledge of some basic concepts 
in the psychology of learning 

. 2. To provide the student with knowledge of some basic concepts 
in human development 

3. To provide the student with knowledge of some basic concepts 

in educational measurement 

4. To make the student aware of some of the special learning 
problems of the disadvantaged 

5. To help the student understand the dynamics of these learning 
problems and their causes based on learning, development, and , 
measurement concepts 



Procedure — The Seminar in Learning, Development, and Measurement will be 
offered on the time equivalency of a four-credit course for one semester. 

It is recommended that the seminar be conducted by three individuals — one 
who has a familiarity with and a commitment to the principles of learning theory, 
one who has a familiarity with human development including emotional as v/eli 
as intellectual development, and one who has a familiarity with measurement, 
testing, and evaluation in an educational context. 

The instructor in charge of the seminar should be a psychologist with 
an awareness of and commitment to the problems of education. 

This seminar should be closely coordinated with the seminar on 
Educational Processes for Teaching the Disadvantaged and the Educational 
Practicum; all three will be undertaken concomitantly. Theory that will 
be generated In this seminar should be clearly tied in with practice as dis- 
cussed in the Educational Processes for Teaching the Disadvantaged seminar, 
and as carried out in the Educational Practicum. Experiences in Processes 
and Practicum should be cited in the Seminar in Learning, Development, and 
Measurement in order to bring the ' , ~plicability of the conceptual approach 
into sharper focus. 

COURSE OUTLINE 
Unit I. Basic Concepts of Learning 

Purpose : To provide the student with a knowledge of some of the essential 
concepts used to explain learning phenomena as a prerequisite to applying 
these concepts to specific learning problems. Basic concepts will be 
presented in such a manner that their general implications for education 
will be constantly highlighted. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Parameters of learning 

1. Conditioning and associative learning 

2. Extinction, generalization, discrimination 

3. Reinforcement 

4. Forgetting 

B. Types of learning and conditions under which they occur 

1. Signal learning 

2. Stimulus-response learning 

3. Chaining 

4. Verbal assoc iat ion 

0. Multiple discrimination 

6. Concept learning 

7. Principle learning **' 

8. Problem-solving 
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C* Some selected learning theories 

1. Hull— drive, habit strength, inhibition, goal gradient, 
delay of reinforcement, secondary drive and reinforcement 

2. Thorndike — laws of effect, exercise, readiness 

3. Tola&an — learning of meaning, latent learning 

4. Skinner — intermittent reinforcement 

Unit IL Basic Concepts of Human Development 

Purpose : To provide the student with a knowledge of some of the essential 
concepts used to explain developmental phenomena as a prerequisite to applying 
these concepts to specific developmental problems engendered by the environment. 
Basic concepts will be presented in such a manner that their general implications 
for education will be constantly highlighted. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Development is not genetically preordained (nor intelligence fixed 
by genetic factors). 

1. The case for genetic predeterminism 

2. The case Against genetic predeterminism 

B. Phases in the development of the intellect 

1. Early motor development 

2 . Preverbal and preoperational thought 

3. Stage of concrete operations 

4. Stage of formal operation 

C. The development of the ego and moral development 

1. Infantile sexuality 

2. The emergence of identity 

3. The emergence of morality 

D. Career development 

1 . Adolescence as exploration 
2; The transition from school to work 

3. The trial process 

4. Period of establishment 
5 n Maintenance stage 

6 . ' Years of decline 



Unit m. The Essentials of Measurement 



Purpose ; To provide the student with a knowledge of tame of the essential 
concepts upon which tests and measurements on human beings are based, along 
with a knowledge of test construction both for individual and program evaluation. 
The use of these concepts and their limitations in actual situations will be dealt 
with later. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. The parameters of measurement evaluation and interpretation 

1. Item analysis: technique and purpose 

2. Reliability (of tests and of human beings used as 
measuring instruments) 

3. Validity: content, concurrent, predictive, construct 

(emphasis on content validity) 

4. Norms, standard scores, and standardizing population 

B. The development of a test for evaluating students or programs 

1. Stating educational objectives 

2. Construction of test items 

3. Evaluation of test items 

4 . How to use the test to evaluate students 1 performances 

5. How to use the test to evaluate the effect of the program 
or curriculum (the content validity approach) 

C. Standardized tests 

1. Individual and group intelligence tests (verbal and nonverbal) 

2. Tests of aptitudes and abilities 

3. Tests of achievement 

4. Other types of tests 

5. How to find and assess a standardized test 

Unit IV. The Learning of the Culturally Disadvantaged: Competing Rewards 
and Their Immediacy 

Purpose : To present the view that culturally disadvantaged students are often 
biologically disadvantaged as well and therefore will apply their efforts to earn 
rewards that will satisfy their biological needs; they will also be inclined more 
toward immediate reinforcement rather tha.. working toward long-term goals. 
These phenomena will be treated asa learning phenomenon. 
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To pics for Discussion 



A. Nature of the problem 

1. Being hungry affects classroom performance (Breckenridge, 

Vincent, Schorr) 

2. -What is being learned has no apparent application in the 

immediate future 

3. The student would rather be out earning a living 

B. Applicable learning principles 

. _ « • Jl . . A 1 1! A 

1. null— aeiay oi reiniorcemem, &vo.i grauiem \nugaiu; 

2. Thorndike — law of effect 

3. Hull — learning based on drive reduction; notion of competing 

reinforcements (Hilg^rd) 

C. Supporting evidence relating to the culturally disadvantaged 

1. LeShan's study 
a. Mischel's study 

D. Why does the problem exist and what can be done about it 
(in learning terms) ? 

1. Provide the student with quick feedback 

2. Relate the school experience to real life experiences 

Unit V. The Development and Measurement of Intelligence in the Culturall y 
Disadvantaged 

F urpose t To help the students understand why culturally disadvantaged youth 
often score lower on conventional intelligence teste , to explain why a culturally 
impoverished environment often leads to a lesser developed intelligence; to 
emphasize the limitations in intelligence testing; to seek some remedies for 
this situation. 



Topics for Discussion 

A. Lower measured intelligence among the disadvantaged as a 
function of experience 

1. The work of Kbneberg and Pettigrew 

B. Particular experiences that are lacking and their effects 

1. The importance of stimulation (Ausubel, ’Room, Hunt, 

Wolf, Deutsch) 

2. Developmental problems and language learning (John, Bernstein) 

3. Problems in conceptual development (Siller) 

C. The effects are not irreversible 

lc General statement (Hunt) 

2. Work with the mentally retarded (Dennis, Skeels h Pyd, 
Wellman) 

3. Work with the disadvantaged (Soger) 
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D. The deficit is cumulative 

1. Why (Oeutsch, Krugman, Osborne)? 

2. Implications 

E. What can the classroom teacher do? 

1. Teach at the perceptual level 

2. Converse with students 

3. Relate concepts to students’ experiences 

4. Field trips: new experiences 

F. What kind of program do we need? 

1. Early enrichment (Headstart) 

2. Educational TV (Brazziel & Terrell) 

3. Remedial services (Krugman, Schreiber, Shaw) 

G. The implications for intelligence measurement 

1. We need culture-free instruments. 

2. Is it valid to measure intelligence? 

3. How can we assess potential for learning? Should we? 

4. How do IQ data bias the teacher? 

Unit VI. Achievement Motivation and Learning Among the Culturally Disadvantaged 

Purpose : To introduce the students to the concept of achievement motivation; 
to discuss where it comes from; to consider why it is often low among the 
disadvantaged and how their experiences may account for this; to discuss what 
can be done about it. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. What is achievement motivation? 

1. Presentation of the concept (McClelland, Atkinson) 

B. Where does it come from? ' * •- . 

1. Associated with middle class (McClelland, Rosen) - 

2. Based on rewarding success and punishing failure (McClelland) 

3. Enhanced by training (Winterbottom, Rosen and D’Andrade) 

4. Supported by parents (Kahl) 

C. Why is it low among the disadvantaged? 

1. Different class ethic 

2. Lack of opportunity for success 

3. High frequency of punishments (Bronfenbrenner) 

4. Inappropriate models 



D, What cart b© done about it? 

1. The use of successive approximations to shape behavior 

(Skinner) 

2. Frequent use of rewards for even minimal successes 
utilizes successive approximations technique (these youth 
are success starved). 

3. Avoidance of punishment: punishment does not lead to extinction 

of punished behavior (Estes); it often leads to fear of failure 
(Atkinson). 

4. Presentation of tasks of graded degree ox difficulty in 

sequence from easy to difficult 

5. Use of tangible rewards (Zigler and DeLabry) 

6. Use of objective criticism (Lewin et al. ) 

Unit VC. The Learning of Attitudes Among the Culturally Disadvantaged 

Purpose : To acquaint the student with the nature of the attitudes of culturally 
disadvantaged youth toward self, others , and society and their bases; to discuss 
ways in which such attitudes can be altered through learning intervention. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Attitudes of the culturally disadvantaged toward self, others, 
and society 

1. Negativism, fatalism, and cynicism 

2. Psychopathic, antisocial, and delinquent behavior 

3. Low aspiration and self- expectations; low self-boncept 

B. The bases for these attitudes — how they are learned 

1. Social status and social experiences (Hieronymus) \ 

2. Rejection (Ausubel and Ausubel,. Goff) 

C. What can the teacher do to change attitudes? 

1. The teacher as model (Witty) 

2. Student participation and the development of involvement 

and responsibility (Lewin; Lewin, Lippitt and White; 

Coch and French) 

3. Role playing as a basis for learning new attitudes (King 

and Janis; Brehm) 

4. The use of praise and approval: rewards as the basis 

for learning new attitudes 

5. Programmed success as the basis for elevating level of 

aspiration: rewards as the basis for new learning (Sears) 

6. Approach - av idance conflict with regard to education: its 

reduction i through reducing avoidance tendencies and fear 
(Dollard and Miller; Brown) 

7. The differential treatment technique: react to individual 

differences (Hunt) 
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EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES FOR TEACHING 
THE DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
(Four Credits) 



Course Description — This course is a composite of selected educational 
processes such as teaching methodology, program development, curriculum 
development, and evaluation with special emphasis on the teaching of the 
disadvantaged youth. The course is an integrating experience *n teacher 
education that draws upon the disciplines of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, and educational pedagogy for its content, basic educational 
procedures, and organizational structure. This Integration is achieved in 
the processes used in the conduct of the class* 

Need for the Course — The Educational Processes course is designed to provide 
the educational framework in which the previous psychological, sociological, 
and behavioral experiences are brought into the context of the school program 
and the individual laboratory. 

The basic need for the course is one of establishing a background for 
the teachers of the disadvantaged in the ordering of and planning for educational 
experiences that provide for maximum effectiveness in teaching and program- 
ming for the student. Specific needs are as follows: 

1. Such teachers will rave need for a broad range of understanding 
and capability in a number of instructional methods 

2. Such teachers will need a broad and integrated perception of 
curriculum organization, curriculum development processes, 
and factors related to curriculum change 

3. Such teachers will heed an understanding of the program 
potentials that exist in vocational and occupational education 

4. Such teachers will need broader and deeper capability in the 
areas of program and curriculum evaluation 

Course Objectives — The Educational Processes course will be directed 
toward the following objectives: 

1. To broaden the students understanding in the area of curriculum 
development 

2. To broaden the student’s understanding in the area of program 
panning and execution 

3. To enable the teacher to use eftectively a number of different 

methods of teaching as appear appropriate for students of 
varying backgrounds and abilities 

4. To enable the teacher to use a wide range of instructional media 

as appear appropriate for the teaching of the disadvantaged 

5. To enable the teacher to design learning experiences as required 
for a wide range of student abilities as well as social differences 



6. To enable the teacher to use effectively a number of evaluation 
and measurement techniques in appraising educational progress 

7 . To enable the teacher to use community (sociological and 
economic) data in the establishment of direction for educational 
experiences of the disadvantaged 

8. To articulate the nature, function, and processes involved in the - 
education of the disadvantaged 
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equivalency of a four- credit course for one semester. 

It is recommended that the course be conducted on a seminar basis 
with a multidisciplinary faculty involvement. Such an approach will involve 
the disciplines of psychology, sociology, anthropology, and special education. 
These disciplines will be used as the particular topics under discussion 
warrant their involvement. 

The instructor in charge of the Educational Processes seminar will be 
a vocational teacher educator with training and experience in the areas of 
curriculum) and methodology. Special consultants and guest speakers who are 
practitioners in the schools for the disadvantaged would be called into the 
seminars to provide a perspective in direct association with the central 
problems involved with the handling of such youth. 

Community agencies such as the employment service, neighborhood 
youth clubs, welfare units, and charitable organizations would be represented 
on panels or in discussion sessions to establish direction to, as well as under- 
standing of, the problem of educating the disadvantaged. 

The Educational Processes experiences should be coordinated wi f h the 
Educational Praetieum course. This would be especially appropriate in 
connection with the study of methods and program deve^pment. It is recom- 
mended that the students be given opportunity to discuss and/or demonstrate 
certain methods or procedures they have found to be effective. Films and other 
educational media should be used where appropriate. 

COURSE OUTLINE 
Unit I. Curriculum Development 

Purpose: The Curriculum Development unit is intended to establish a frame- 
work into which the total program of educational experiences for the disadvan- 
taged may evolve. 



Topics for Discussion 



A. Bases for curriculum decisions 

1. The nature of the student to be, served 

2. The objectives and purposes of the school 

3. The social and cultural values of the community 

4. The teacher’s level of participation in the various 
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5. The attitudes, aspirations, and values existing in the 
community and among the employers of the product of 
the school. 

B. Principles of curriculum development 

C. Curriculum change and innovation 

D. Curricular patterns appropriate for the education of the 
disadvantaged 

E. Curricular variations based upon the location of vocational 
education in the school 

1. Separate vocational schools 

2. Vocational schools as a part of the comprehensive 
high school 

3. Area vocational centers sharing time with the regular 

high school 

4. Occupational schools 

5. Vocational-technical schools 

6. Post-secondary schools 

Unit H. Program Development 

Purpose : This unit is intended to enable the student to develop background 
ana understanding in the nature and process of program development for the 
disadvantaged. 



Topics for Discussion 

A. The nature and process of educational program planning 

B. Community involvement in program planning 

C. Factors influencing the development of a program 
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D. Programs of special significance to the education of the disadvantaged 
Examples; 

1. The Carrollton School, Baltimore, Maryland 

2. The Octavius Catfco Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

E. Research in the area of program planning and administration 

F. The' Cluster Concept" program 

vx. 

G. Work-study programs 

K. Cooperative p >gratns 
I. Placement and follow-up 

Unit in. Methods of Teaching 

Purpose : The Method of Teaching unit is designed to acquaint the teacher with 
a number of instructional procedures appropriate to a wide variety of student 
ability as well as a wide range of educational objectives. 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Methodology and Educational Perspective 

B. Teaching with the use of Instructional Aids 

C. Teaching using the Unit Approach 

D. Teaching using the Problem Approach 

E. Teaching using the Individual Proj e ct Approach 

F. Teaching using the Group Approach 

1. The Group Project 

2. The Line Production 

G. Teaching and learning through Role Playing 

H. Teaching using the Research and Experimentation Approach 

I. Teaching with Programmed Instructional Materials 

J. Teaching with Instruction Sheets 

K. The Discovery Method of teaching 



L. Team Teaching concepts and procedures 

M. Seminar and Conference procedures in teaching 






Unit IV . Program ard Curriculum Evaluation 

Purpose : This unit is intended to increase the teacher’s effectiveness in the 
area of program and curricular evaluation, 

% 

Topics for Discussion 

A. Principles and concepts of educational evaluation 

B. Evaluation based, upon achievement of objectives or proposed 
outcomes ^ \ • • 

C. Evaluation based upon placement and performance on the job 

D. Evaluation based upon immediate and long-range goals 

t 

E. Evaluation and the literature in the field 

F . Research findings in vocational and occupational program 
evaluation 

G. Community studies related to the evaluation of vocational 
education 
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EDUCATIONAL PRACTICUM 
FOR TEACHING DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
(Four Credits) 

Course Description — The practicum is designed to bring to fruition the experi- 
ences and compet enc ies developed in. the teacher training sequence for roaster 
teachers of disadvantaged youth , i.e. , theory into practice. The objective 
of the practicum is to provide a broad range of actual teaching and administrative 
experiences as well as experiences with the ancillary services that are 
associated with schools serving disadvantaged youth. Integrated with the 
practicum. is a weekly seminar designed to discuss and resolve common 
as well as unique problems encountered by the teacher trainees. 

Need for the Course — The Educational Practicum is the cap-stone of the 
sequence of experiences designed to train teachers of disadvantaged youth. 

It provides a laboratory setting to put into action educational activities 
involving the teacher trainee’s background experiences in such disciplines 
as social psychology, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and education. 

The Educational Practicum course is designed to provide: firsthand experi 
ence in a school setting with disadvantaged youth; observation of teachers 
and other school personnel working with and teaching disadvantaged youth; 
opportunity to work with and teach disadvantaged youth under supervision of 
school personnel and university supervisors; a sense of responsibility and 
understanding of the role of the school as a ’’change agent” in our society. 

Course Objectives — The Educational Practicum should be organized in a 
manner designed to achieve the following objectives: 

1. To assist the student in understanding the ’’world of the 
disadvantaged” in relation to the school setting 

2. To provide the student with an awareness of the multi- 

responsibilities of the educatioi al system as it relates 
to the disadvantaged 

3. To provide the student an opportunity to observe a master 
teacher in the teacher-learner process 

* > 4. To make the student aware of the problems experienced 

administrators and pupil-personnel faculty face as they 
involve themselves with disadvantaged % 

5. To gain teaching experience under the supervision of an 

experienced teacher or, if in an administrative or ancillary 
area, to gain experience in the particular area under the 
supervision of experienced personnel 
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